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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

A FLAG OF TRUCE 

Something Else Again, by F. P. A. : Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Types of Pan, by Keith Preston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Including Horce, by Louis Untermeyer: Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. Idylls of the Skillet Fork, by Payson S. 
Wild: Ralph Fletcher Seymour. Farm Voices, by Don 
C. Seitz: Harper & Brothers. 

We know you hate our lines so free — 
Pray do not hate our charity. 

Perhaps, if I start out humbly with the above technically 
perfect couplet, Mr. F. P. A. will in his next book (and 
I hope there will be one) omit his emphatic and frequent 
damning of vers libre. For why let a poetic prejudice 
get into a book of verse? And Something Else Again 
is the cream of the variety that B. L. T. aptly christened 
"not poetry — but verse." 

The thoroughness with which Mr. Adams draws the last 
giggle from the many-chambered vat of humor makes a 
reviewer shudder at the prolific possibilities of his writing 
serious verse seriously. In Something Else Again there is 
a blithe determination to appeal to all classes — to everyone 
— which is proclaimed by a highly specialized versatility 
in international, local, political, rural, patrician, plebeian, 
and plain rare, universal humor : humor that delights without 
being bombastic or crude, that strikes a happy medium be- 
tween the "Hence, loathed melancholy!" and the sweetie- 
collect-your-gloom-in-some-other-nightmare attitude. And 
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there is no obscenity, and no sentimentality; which are the 
two tiresome, customary adjuncts of the tiresome, customary, 
would be humorist. Mr. Adams has learned the lesson which 
that pioneer in paragraphing, Mr. Bert Leston Taylor, 
taught him: namely, that only by a rigid concentration on 
humor, and a strict aversion from all other emotional reac- 
tions, will the laugh take care of itself. And while men- 
tioning Mr. Taylor, I want to thank him again for a num- 
ber of poems in his book, A Line-o '-Verse or Two (Reilly 
& Britton Co.) ; especially In the Sun, which has been as 
helpful this summer as ever: 

Shine on, Old Top, shine on! 
Across the realms of space 

Shine on! 
What though I'm in a sorry case? 
What though my collar is a wreck, 
And hangs a rag about my neck? 
What though at food I can but peck? 
Never you mind ! 

Shine on! 

Shine on, Old Top, shine on! 
Through leagues of lifeless air 

Shine on! 
It's true I've no more shirts to wear, 
My underwear is soaked, 'tis true, 
My gullet is a red-hot flue — 
But don't let that unsettle you! 
Never you mind ! 

Shine on! (It shines on.) 

B. L. T. and F. P. A. are the genuine humorists, while 
the others — Preston, Untermeyer, Wild and Seitz — are only 
facile rhymers with some humor. Preston, a stepping-stone 
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between the two classes in spite of his disastrous serious 
moments; Untermeyer, with his parodies and paraphrases, 
mildly amusing, painstakingly clever, quite unspontaneous 
— neither flesh, fish, nor fowl; Wild with his ponderous 
fun further encumbered by an exhaustive use of dialect 
(I am aware that dialect gives atmosphere — a cloudy atmos- 
phere) ; Seitz with his gentle humor, quiet philosophy, 
casual rhythms and rhymes, like a pleasant, lazy, effortless 
smile. 

But, to revert to Mr. Adams, I want to quote the amus- 
ing Unshackled Thoughts on Chivalry, Romance, Adventure: 

Yesterday afternoon, while I was walking on Worth Street, 

A gust of wind blew my hat off. 

I swore, petulantly, but somewhat noisily. 

A young woman had been near, walking behind me; 

She must have heard me, I thought. 

And I was ashamed, and embarrassedly sorry. 

So I said to her: "If you heard me, I beg your pardon." 

But she gave me a frightened look 

And ran across the street, 

Seeking a policeman. 

So I thought, why waste five hours trying to versify the incident? 

Vers libre would serve her right. 

L'envoi (my oivn) 

I like you, Mr. F. P. A. 

But say — 

Vers libre is not 

Prose that's all dressed up 

And no 

Place to go. 

Marion Strobel 
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